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BLIND  MABGOT. 

I  found  myself  lust  summer  in  the  little  pino- 
woods  settlement  of  Roscniount.  1  had  gono 
there  in  search  of  health,  hoping  to  obtain  it  by 
tlio  Virtue*  of  a  strong  chalybeate  spring  in  its 
neighborhood. 

Roscniount  could  hardly  have  been  called  a 
village,  so  far  apart  were  the  fourteen  or  fifteen 
log  huts  which  composed  it.  It  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  a  saw-mill,  which  employed  ten  or  a 
dozen  men,  who  had  brought  their  families  aud 
nettled  on  the  hills  near  by,  where  it  was  health- 
ier, they  snid,  than  on  the  low-lying  swamp 
where  the  mill  stood. 

Rosemount  was  a  picturesque,  idyllic-'mokinn 
place.  The  high  swelling  ridge  on  which  it 
stood,  was  covered  with  the  soflest  of  greeu 
grass,  and  every  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
hedge  of  the  Cherokee  fuse,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  settlement.    The  hedges  were  white  with 

,-  my  surroundings.  I  paused  before  one  re- 
markably luxuriant  hedge 
intelligent-looking  man,  i 
shoulder,  came  out  of  the  gate,  and  touched  bis 
hat  as  he  passed  me. 

"You  have  a  fine  hedge  here,"  I  said. 

"Well,  yes,  ma'am,  I  s'pose  so,  but  it's  a  nest 
for  varmints.    Bill  Edwards,  he  brought  the 
Cherokee  here  nigh  on  to  ten  years  ago,  and 
i. read  all  over  the  settlement.    I've  calculated 

«.unaii  auit'thp,,'",'„irfii,  (hoy  Won't  fi>i,.|,  f. 
They  like  the  flowen,  you  see." 

'Tin  not  surprised,"  1  answered,  as  I  gathered 
some  of  the  exquisite  white  buds. 

"I  don't  like  "em  a  bit,"  said  a  soft  plaintive 
>  >ice  behind  inc.  Turning  quickly,  1 
i-'f  the  loveliest  faces  I  had  ever  seen,  b 
the  palest.  A  girl  about  fifteen  year 
slood  near  me,  having  a  tall  graceful  figure  and 
regular  features,  but  with  a  complexion  of  the 
dead  whiteness  of  marble.  The  golden  br 
of  her  hair  and  the  darker  brown  of  the  long 
curled  lashes,  which  vested  on  her  cheek,— foi 
her  eyes  were  east  down, — were  the  only  color- 
ing that  relieved  this  statue-like  appearance. 

"If  the  lady  will  come  with  me,  I  will  give 
her  some  sweet  violets  aud  pinks.  Every 
says  they're  beautiful,  but  I  don't  know,"  the 
plaintive  tone  of  her  voice  deepening  with  the 
last  words. 

1  looked  inquiringly  at  the  man, 

"Margot  is  blind,"  ho  said.  "But,  ma'air 
it's  a  positive  curiosity  to  see  the  splendid  flow 
era  she  raises  herself.  She  can  tell  the  weed 
and  grass  just  by  the  touch,  and  never  cut 
down  any  of  her  (lowers  by  mistake.  Why,  she 
hasn't  a  bit  of  use  for  eyesight, —she  does  things 
so  much  better  than  those  who  have,— have 
Margot?" 

The  girl  half-smiled;  but  the  smile,  like  the 
voice,  was  full  of  pathos, 


"She  means  till  she-  dies,*'  wild  Turn,  lowering 
hl»  voice.  "She's  always  talking  that  way,  is 
Margot." 

"But  she  doesn't  belong  to  this  place,  does 
she?  She  isn't"—  I  hesitated,  not  knowing 
eiactly  how  to  word  my  question,  so  impossible 
it  seemed  that  this  delicate  apparition,  could 
have  any  part  or  lot  with  these  coarse,  hard- 
handed  sons  and  daughters  of  labor. 

"You  mean  she  isn't  one  of  us,  ma'am?"  he 
answered,  promptly.  "No;  twelve  years  ago 
■a  was  picked  up  iu  the  road." 

"In  the  road?"  I  echoed. 

"Yes'm.  There  was  but  one  family  living 
here  then,— Jo  Ellis  aud  his  wife.  He's  dead 
now.  Well,  one  night  in  January,— and  a  bitter 
cold  night,  too,— Ellis  heard  a  carriage  or  a  cart 
come  tearing  down  the  road.  It  seemed  to  stop 
n  minute  near  his  gate,  and  then  go  on.  He 


matiou  of  delight  as  I  took  the  basket  from  Mar- 
gut's  bands.    Her  lips  parted  in  that  same  faint 

"I  tried  to  make  it  pretty,"  she  said;  "I'm  so 
glad  you  like  it.  Is  it  as  nice  as  those  in  the 
big  towns?"  with  a  wistful  look. 

I  told  her  no  "big  town"  1  had  ever  visited 
bad  ever  fashioned  such  a  bouquet.  With  a 
sudden  gesture  she  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it 
tightly  to  her  heart. 

"That's  Margofs  'thank  ye,'  "  said  Mrs.  Ellis, 
laughing.  "You'll  get  used  to  her  queer  ways 
before  long.    Goodness  knows  where  she  picked 

And  a  thousand  times  before  the  week  was 
out,  I  echoed  Mrs.  Ellis's  last  speech.  Where 
had  the  child  picked  up  Ibe  refinement  of  taste 
and  manner  which  characterized  every  thins;  she 
did?  Her  speech  was  that  of  her  uneducated 
associates,  luit  lier  thoughts  and  yearnings 
soared  far  beyond  their  narrow  comprehension. 

Other  girls  have  favorite  romances  and  favor- 
ite heroes.  But  what  was  unusual,  the  Uiblo 
was  Margofs  joy,  and  the  carpenter's  Son  of 
Nazareth  her  hero.  She  had  had  none  of  the 
educational  advantages  which  are  given  the 
blind,  and  could  not  read.  But  the  people  of 
Kosemount  all  read,  and  were  willing  to  read 


thought  it  was  a  strange  hour— nigh  on  ti: 
eleven  o'clock— for  any  vehicle  to  He  passing, 
so  he  marches  down  to  his  gale  to  look  round. 

"It  was  bright  moonlight,  and  before  he  got 
to  the  gate,  he  hoard  a  sharp  sudden  cry.  He 
ran  out,  and  there  in  the  very  middlo  of  the 
road  was  a  big  bundle  rolling  about.  Ho  got 
hold  of  it,  and  found  it  was  a  pair  of  fine  blan- 
kets wrapped  round  a  child  two  or  three  yenre 
old.  It  kept  hollerin',  'mamma!  mamma!'  and 
sayiu'  words  in  a  kind  of  outlandish  gibberish 
that  Jo  couldn't  understand. 

"He  did  understand,  though,  that  it  had  been 
left  there  intentionally  by  some  wretch,  and  so 
he  and  his  wife— the  best  old  woman  in  the 
world,  ma'am— took  the  little  foundling,  and  I 
reckon  have  done  better  by  it  than  its  own  peo- 
ple would.  They  fouud  out  somehow  its  given 
name, — Blargo  t. " 

"And  she  was  blind?"  I  ashed,  my  whole 
soul  full  of  pity  for  the  girl  standing  there,  her 
serene,  patient  face  unstirred  by  the  recital  of 
her  sad  story. 

"Blind!  no,  indeed,  ma'am.  Mary  Ellis  said 
she  had  the  prettiest,  brightest  brown  eyes  she 
ever  did  see.  But  she  hadn't  been  with  'em  two 
days  before  she  took  sick  with  measles.  It  sot- 
tied  in  her  eyes  somehow,  and  she's  never  seed 
since.  She  can't  even  raise  her  lids,  yon  see,— 
paralyzed,  the  doctor  says. 

'it  seems  hard,  but  I  tell  you  there  aiut  a 
smarter,  xprycr  clrl  about  tier  work  than  Mar- 
got; and  what  seems  strange  is,  «he  knows  every 
place  for  five  miles  round,  aud  she's  a  swifter 
walker  than  auy  of  us.  Why,  wo  all  forget 
she's  bliild.  We  couldn't  get  along  nohow  with- 
out Margot  in  the  settlement.  She  nusses  the 
sick  and  helps  with  the  babies.  Oh,  she's  a 
great  help!" 

At  this  praise  the  half-smilo  again  lighted  up 
tho  girl's  face. 

"Will  you  come  now,  ma'am?"  she  said; 
"the  flowers  smell  sweeter  when  tho  dew  is  on 

I  followed  hor  to  a  house  situated  at  the  edge 
of  tho  settlement.  I  noticed  she  did  not  walk  as 
the  blind  usually  do,  with  cautious  movements, 
but  ns  swiftly  and  surely  as  if  she  saw.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  kept  up  with  her.  Her  quick 
ear  told  her  that  my  steps  were  faltering,  so  she 
paused  and  waited  for  inc. 


■i  had  beard  you  have  bci  she  said, 

apologetically,  "but  1  forgot  it.  \I-rj  few  c:m 
keep  up  with  me." 

Tho  yard  wo  entered  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  others  in  Rosemount,  but  there 
was  a  border  running  to  the  front  steps  filled 
with  lilies,  violets,  carnations,  jasmines,  and 
every  fragrant  I  hor  nl  ens,  old-fashioned  flower 
fhad  ever  seen.  An  old  woman,  with  a  kind 
face,  sat  knitting  before  tho  door  on  a  bench. 

"Come  iu,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "unless  you 
choose  to  sit  out  here  while  Margot  gets  you  a 
posy.  I  reckon  she  brought  you  to  sec  her 
flowers." 

I  preferred  sitting  outside-  and  watching  tho 
quick  graceful  motions  of  the  girl,  as  she  moved 
along  her  flower-beds,  culling  some  aud  reject- 
ing others,  as  if  she  could  see  their  defects. 

"She  won't  have  roses  'cause  they're  thorny," 
the  old  woman  went  on.  "Poor  thing!  she  likes 
flowers  that  smell  sweet  only;  she  calls  tho 
others  weeds. 

"Well,  it's  a  hard  cross  to  bo  blind,  but  I 
often  think  Margot  sees  what  we  can't.  Sho 
often  cries  out  in  her  sleep,  and  then  jumps  up 
and  says,  'Aunty,  I've  been  iu  heaven,  and  I 
saw— oh,  such  beautiful  things!'  and  then  she 
cries  fit  to  break  her  heart,  because,  she  says, 
tho  darkness  has  come  back.  Well,  God  knows 
what's  best." 

"She  looks  delicate,"  I  remarked. 

"She  alut  wlnn  yon  rnll  -  i.-l.i,  though  ttnfm 
always  been  white  like  that.  My  old  man  used 
to  think  that  the  wicked  folks  who  threw  her  in 
the  road  had  tried  to  piscn  her,  and  that  made 
her  look  as  if  she  hadn't  any  blood.  I  reckon 
maybe  sho  was  rich,  and  they  wanted  to  get  her 
money.    What  do  you  think?" 

Of  course  I  didn't  know  what  to  think;  but  as 
Mrs.  Ellis  only  wanted  to  talk  of  Margot,  her 
strange  history,  and  goodness,  aud  usefulness, 
and  as  the  subject  was  an  interesting  one  to  me, 
I  encouraged  it. 

"Here  she  comes  with  your  posy,  and  don't 
she  fix  flowers  beautiful?"  she  cried. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  astonishing  triumph  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  T)i6  artistic  combination  of 
colors,  the  choice  of  leaves,  the  drooping  ferns, 
wore  exquirite,  and  tho  bouquet  was  pranged 
in  n  basket  woven  of  tho  smooth,  glossy  leaves 
of  the  gardenia.   I  could  not  repress  an  excla- 


in^nduietit^tliat  >i 
ru..rl,'y.,ur~r.,.a«.  ; 


no  man  thun  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends." 

"No  greater  love,  no  grander  love."  she  would 
repeat,  her  lily-like  face  lighting  up  with  a 
strange  white  glow. 

One  sultry  afternoon  in  August  f  heard  an 
eager  hum  of  voices  outside  my  room.  Looking 
out,  I  saw  a  group  of  women  standing  iu  tho 
street  or  road,  gazing  intently  at  a  locality  from 
which  heavy  black  clouds  were  rising  and 
s|nv;i(ling  over  the  sky.  I  went  out  and  joined 
the  group. 

"It's  a  big  lire  sweepin'  down  upon  us!"  said 
Mrs.  May;  "with  the  east  wind  blowin',  and  tho 
high  grass  and  pine  trees  like  tinder  from  the 
drought!  There's  not  amau  on  the  place,  and  tho 
mill  more'n  four  mites  off!  Before  we  could 
git  there  aud  they  git  here,  the  firo'B  be  upon 

"But  it  can't  reach  your  houses,"  I  said; 
"there's  a  cleared  space  around  them." 

"It  can't,  eh?  Look  at  them  dry  corn-stalks 
and  weeds  high  as  your  head,  and  them  big 
pines  all  round!  No,  ma'am,  you  don't  know 
no  thin'  'bout  pine-woods  fires.  It  sweeps  down 
upon  us  like  a  sheet  of  flame.  We  in  ought  keep 
it  off  if  wo  have  enough  to  fight  it  as  it  comes, 
and  we'll  have  to  try." 

"Let's  all  go  to  the  mill,"  said  one  timid 

"Oo  to  the  mill  and  leavo  all  our  plunder  to 
be  burned  up?"  cried  another.  "No;  we'vegot 
to  ...  .iii.I  do  «ilr  brat  to  nave  our  pmpirly. 
We  couldn't  get  thar  anyhow,  for  don't  you  Hee 
tho  fire'll  cut  us  off.    Come  on,  let's  be  ready 


Armed  with  boughs  of  green  pine,  the  women 
stationed  themselves  along  the  line  of  fire.  It 
swept  on  rapidly,  catching  the  tall  grass,  leaping 
up  into  the  trees,  as  it  neared  tho  fences.  Tho 
women  beat  at  it  with  the  boughs,  extinguish- 
ing it  when  on  tho  ground. 

But  no  sooner  was  it  out  in  one  place  than  it 
sprung  up  in  another.  A  flaming  tree  falling 
into  an  enclosure  would  set  fire  to  tho  grass 
around,  and  compel  tho  women  to  leave  the 
fences  and  confine  their  labors  to  the  vicinity  of 
their  houses. 

The  fences  soon  burned;  but  suddenly  the 
sheet  of  flame  which  came  roaring  towards  us 
wavered. 
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,  mid  labor  of  establishing 


eel  Mr.  Mm 


death." 

"The  back  |« 
knew,  breatlilos 

and  get  the  Imb 
me  if  it's  afire.' 


"DM  you  not  color  that  n  little,  wJieii 
void  Clint  all  tlie  expense  and  labor  woilh 
[Mid  if  it  only  saved  one  boy?'' 
Wot  if  it  was  mi/  buy,"  was  llie  solemn  and 
wincing  reply, 


THE  GHOST  OF  DEAN'S  HOLLOW. 
By  Olivo  Thome, 


In  I  tlir 


mid  depart  mid  trouble 


fly  excited.  "I  c 


and  the  grass  nil  . 


background,  holding  sot 
"The  sill's  on  fire,  Mai 


.-II,  i. 


women.  "Jump  jest  as  quick  as  you  kin,  and 
we'll  catch  yon!" 

Still  holding  the  child,  she  seemed  to  spring 
over  the  sill  without  touching  it.  lint  the  (litmus 
caught  her  dress,  and  it  was  in  a  blaze  before 
she  reached  the  ground.  She  ran  through  tlie 
burning  grass  in  tlie  yard,  mid  then  quick  hands 
endeavored  to  put  out  the  tire,  but  she  was 
burned  about  the  body,  though  her  face  and 
neck  were  untouched.  The  child  was  also  in- 
jured, but  not  severely. 

Poor  Mrs.  Ellis  was  crazed  with  grief  when 
Mnrgot  was  brought  home  insensible  am!  laid  in 
her  cottage.  There  was  still  some  danger  from 
the  fire,  and  the  women  hurried  off  to  watch  it, 
for  fear  mi  unfavorable  wind  might  set  in  a^jtiu. 
leaving  me  alone  with  the  old  woman.  She  was 
■WMtblng  of  a  ductrcsg,  and  soon  discovered 
that  the  bums  were  superficial. 

"these  burn*  aim  colhic' rn  talk  of,  Slie'll  be 
about  in  a  week.  Jtut  I  wonder  what  makes 
her  stay  fainted  so  loug,  spite  of  the  harts- 
horn?" 

1  nut  my  fingers  to  Iter  pulse.  It  was  feeble, 
and  so  irregular  that  at  times  it  censed  alto- 
gether. The  nervous  prostration  was  complete. 
In  about  an  hour  she  stirred,  and  asked,  faintly,— 

"Is  Lisa's  baby  safe?" 

"Yes,  dearie,"  cried  Mrs.  Ellis,  bursting  into 
tears.    "But  for  you  it  would  bo  burned  toil 

"Greater  love" — she  tried  to  whisper,  with 
that  strange  smile,  but  her  voice  failed. 

"You'll  he  up  nnd  about  in  a  day  or  two.  Do 
your  burns  hurt  you?" 

"No,"  faintly.    "I  seem  to  be  sinking  down." 

"Weakness,  dearie,— nothing  more,  I'll  give 
you  some  cordial  that'll  bring  you  round." 

The  good  woman  bustled  about  in  search  of 
her  cordial,  and  tho  girl  lay  mute  and  still. 
Suddenly  those  paralyzed  lids  were  opened;  tho 
beautiful  brown  eyes,  so  long  hidden,  gleamed 
before  me  with  a  rapturous  delight,  and  with  a 
voice  from  which  the  plaintive  ring  was  forever 
gone,  Margot  cried  out,— 

"I  seel  I  seel   Oh,  my  blessed  Lord,  I  see!'' 

What?  Tho  pulse  gave  one  fierce  throb,  and 
was  forever  still.  Had  her  vision  been  really 
restored  for  a  second  to  earthly  tilings,  or  had 
eternity  Hooded  the  soul  with  its  blissful  liglit 
na  it  left  tho  body? 

Let  some  one  wiser  than  f  answer.  The  dead 
white  face  on  tho  pillow  could  answer  no  ques- 
tion, but  its  sweet  serenity  had  deepened  into 
an,  expression  of  changeless  peace, 

"Hegiveth  His  beloved  sleep,"  I  murmured, 
as  I  turned  away;  for  the  sobs  and  cries  of  the 
poor  woman  who  had  loved  and  tended  the 
dead  girl,  seemed  to  jar  upon  the  solemn  calm 
which  surrounded  lier. 

Mahie  B.  Williams. 

"MY  BOY." 

There  is  a  wonderful  value  abont  "my  boy," 
and  Tlie  Christian  tells  this  anecdote  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  that  value: 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Horace  Mnnn,  tho 
eminent  educator,  delivered  an  address  at  the 
opening  of  some  reformatory  Institution  for 
boys,  during  which  bo  remarked  that  If  only 
one  boy  was  saved  from  ruin,  It  would  pay  for 


;  Inn. 


idle  mood  one  day,  by  an  old  superannuated 
grindstone,  that  had  stood  in  the 
exposed  to  rain  nnd  storm,  thoughtlessly  seized 
tho  crank  aud  gave  it  a  turn.  A  doleful,  wheez- 
ing creak  rewarded  his  efforts,  nnd  at  that  in- 
stant the  thought  came  to  him. 

He  sat  down  on  a  log  near  by,  nnd  for  tho 
space  of  five  ininutes-a  long  time  for  hW- 
was  in  deep  study.  When  lie  rose,  there  was  a 
smile  on  his  face,  nnd  a  resolute  look  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  muttered  to  himself,— 

"I'll  do  it!-if  the  boys'll  help." 

Now  Hi  Bums  was  one  of  a  gang  of  big  boys, 
who  seemed  to  live  only  to  cause  trouble  to  oth- 
ers. They  were  tho  pest  of  the  village,  and 
whenever  any  particularly  outrageous  thing  was 
done,  the  people  always  said,  "It's  that  Burns 
gang,  of  course." 

Tho  Hums  gang  consisted  of  four  bovs,  Lu 
and  Will  Bums,  Tom  Martin  and  John  Stevens. 
Their  last  exploit  at  the  time  my  story  begins, 
had  been  to  steal  one  night  into  the  garden  or 
Widow  Norton,  who  lived  half  it  mile  out  of  the 
village,  and  strip  the  fruit  from  a  choice  pear 
treo. 

The  pears  bad  been  closely  watched  by  Harry 
Norton;  but  on  that  particular  night,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  ten  miles  away  to  attend  to  some 
for  his  employer,  and  though  Molly— 
—thought  she  could  watch  the  garden 
ie_she  must  have  fallea  aalv^p,  for 
'•"iient  near  tlie  in  r.  ami 

.pilck-witted  boy  Il'itfiiff 
tfiuwiird,  attending  to"tlie 
'.  was  under  clerk  io 
;,— he  was  naturally  no  faioritc 
with  idle,  loafing  boys,  whose  only  purpose  wps 
to  pass  through  life  with  as  little  trouble  and  as 
uch  "fun"  (ns  they  called  their  mischief}  as 
possible. 

When  Harry  came  home  and  heard  of  the  loss 
of  the  pears,  he  put  his  wits  to  work  to  think 
who  had  known  of  his  trip  out  of  town,  nnd  he 
lembered  Hint  Lu  Bums  was  in  the 
store  when  Mr.  Mills  decided  to  send  him,  in- 
stead of  tho  other  clerk. 
The  next  time  he  saw  Lu,  he  said,  signifi- 
,ntly,— 

"I  think  1  have  a  clue  to  the  pear  thieves,  and 
I  shall  keep  watcli  of  them  till  I  catch  them  at 
something." 

ill!"  sneered  Lu.  "I  wish  you 
joy  of  your  sneaking  business!  If  they  only 
knew  you  woro  ou  their  track,  they'd  no  doubt 
ie  and  confess  to  your  ma!" 
Never  mind,"  said  Harry.  "Sec  if  I  don't 
catch  them  in  soma  mischief!  I  know  their 
tricks." 

"Smart  boy!"  said  Lu,  ironically.    "Does  the 
liquated  lady  know  you're  out?"  and  he  shut 
the  door  before  Harry  could  open  his  mouth  to 
eply. 

"Tho  mean  sneakt"  said  he  to  himself,  ns  lie 
nuntercd  towards  home.  "I'll  pay  him  off  for 
patching  us.  I'll — lot  mo  see — I'll — oh,  I  know  I 
'11  scare  tlint  prlnkcd-np  sister  of  hlB,"— a  re- 
enge  just  suited  to  a  boy  of  his  character. 
For  a  few  days  after  that  chance  turn  of  the 
grindstone  handle,  there  was  unusual  quiet  in 
the  villugo.  No  fruit  was  stolen;  no  pigs  turned 
into  a  neighbor's  field;  no  cows  driven  off  into 
the  woods.  The  Burns  gang  seemed  to  have 
itiddenly  grown  industrious  and  quiet.  Though 
Harry  kept  his  Bharp  eyes  very  wide  open,  he 
:  care  el  y  saw  auy  of  them,  nor  did  he  hear  of 
my  new  mischief. 

At  Inst,  however,  there  came  a  sensation  with 
t  vengeance.  One  night  Molly  Norton,  who  had 
o  go  through  a  piece  of  woods  to  school,  came 
flying  into  the  house,  wild-eyed  and  pale  as 
death,  without  shawl  or  books,  On  being  ques- 
tioned, she  declared  that  she  had  heard  fright- 
ful groans  and  horrid  shrieks  in  the  woods, 
which  so  frightened  her  that  she  ran,  and  lost 
bnnlcs  and  shawl. 

is.  Norton  laughed  a!  lu-r,  and  tried  to  per- 
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Harry  felt  himself  turn  white;  but  lie  was 
brave,  and  determined  to  go  on.  He  crossed 
the  bridge  hastily  and  walked  along  the  path, 
looking  earnestly  for  the  missing  articles.  In 
a  moment  more  he  again  heard  an  unearthly 
groan,  more  horrible  thau  before. 

Harry's  knees  knocked  together;  but  at  that 
instant  he  cuught  n  glimpse  of  the  bright  shawl, 
and  hastily  snatching  it  up,  lie  turned  towards 
home,  forgetting  in  his  haste  the  books  that  had 
been  also  lost. 

I  will  not  say  positively  that  lie  ran— but  when 
he  reached  the  house  he  was  a  little  out  of 
breath— though  when  accused  of  it,  he  laughed, 
and  said  it  was  nothing,  and  that  it  was  too  dark 
>  see  the  books. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  trouble,  Molly 
positively  refused  to  go  through  the  woods  alone 
the  next  day,  and  waited  till  a  neighbor  drove 
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ey  started  boldly,  both  trying  to  be  lively, 
and  protending  they  were  not  afraid,  though  it 
getting  dark.  But  when  they  approached 
the  little  bridge,  tho  same  horrible  sound  broke 
the  deep  silence.  Molly  positively  shrieked,  nnd 
perhaps  Harry  would  have  shrieked  too,  if  he 
hadn't  felt  that  he  was  tlie  "big  brother."  Any 
way,  they  hnrricd  home  very  fast;  and  then 
Harry  admitted  that  he  hud  heard  something 

iiightjieinrfl,   -  ,  ■ 

ie  story  got  out,  an.)  was  tlie  beginning  of 
the  great  excitement  of  the  "Ghost  of  Dean 
Hollow,"  which  stirred  the  whole  surrounding 
try  to  its  depths,  and  will  doubtless  be  re 
inembered  by  many  yet  living.  Through  tin 
day  all  was  quiet,  and  the  most  careful  Bearch 
ing  by  half  tho  village  failed  to  discover  any 
thing  unusual,  or  any  place  of  concealment  it 
the  whole  woods. 

As  the  story  spread,  people  came  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  many  times  large  par- 
iet  out  and  scoured  tlie  woods,  till  there  was 
hardly  n  tree  that  had  not  been  sounded  for  a 
hollow  trunk,  nor  n  rock  that  had  not  been 
:arched  for  a  hiding-place,  nor  a  bank  that  had 
it  been  pierced  with  hay-forks,  to  discoi 
mse  for  these  sounds;  for  the  sturdy  conn 
:iise  of  the  neighborhood  was  not  superstitious 
lough  to  accept  them  as  supernatural. 
The  woods,  however,  remained  as  usual  until 
lar  evening;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  too  dark  to 
ie  clearly,  those  terrible,  unearthly  sounds — 
long-drawn,  quavering  groans,   followed  by 
wheezy  shrieks— would  begin  again. 

Tlie  crowd — for  every  night  attracted  a  large 
assembly— would  rush  in  a  body  towards  tho 
sound,  to  find  out  what  it  was,  and  the  next 
moment  it  would  come  from  a  far-off  -quarter, 
□  and  more  terrifying  than  before,  Chil- 
screamed,  superstitious  women  went  into 
convulsions,  and  men  turned  pale;  but  away 
they  would  rush  towards  the  sound.  Then  it 
would  begin  anew  in  still  another  direction. 
This  went  on  for  a  fortnight.  The  story  spread 
[to  wildfire.  Every  man  within  fifty  miles, 
who  was  able  to  do  so,  came  to  hear  for  himself 
mysterious  ghost  of  Dean's  Hollow.  Of 
ie,  all  tliis  time  the  wildest  stories  were  rife 
of  unheard-of  tragedies  and  other  things  which 
the  fertile  imagination  of  men  will  invent  ou 

Business  was  neglected;  school  was  a  more 
rce;  tho  men  lounged  about  tho  store  and 
talked  about  the  noises,  telling  each  other  horri- 
ble stories;  aud  all  the  women  visited  each  other 
in  their  iiomes  and  did  the  same. 

Children  clung  to  their  mothers'  apron-strings, 
and  things  were  going  generally  to  rack  and 
ruin.— 

Now  that  deeply -agitated  village  boasted, 
among  other  things,  of  two  or  three  enthusiastic 
spiritualists,  and  they  asserted  confidclillv  tlmt 
this  wits  tho  unhappy  spirit  of  some  one  who 
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lo  they  got  up  a  select  party  of  their  own 
fui til,  carefully  gleaned  frmn  llie  unbelievers  of 
the  neighborhood,  mid  strengthened  by  (lie 
presence  of  a  celebrated  "medium"  from  the 
city,  who  was  in  the  habil  of  lending  his  body 
for  the  use  of  so-called  spirits. 

Hi"  |  pie  disregarded  bj  coining  in' greater 

depths  of  the  woods,  and  there  affectionately 
addressed  tho  supposed  sufferer.  They  t..ld 
him,  in  most  winning  tones,  that  they  were  only 
friends  who  wished  to  help  him,  aud  that  here 
was  an  accommodating  gentleman  who  would 
lend  his  body,  and  politely  invited  him  to  make 
himself  known. 

A  longer,  wilder,  altogether  more  terrific 
shriek,  answered .  The  highly-wrought  cMWd, 
with  undignified  haste,  and  hair  on  end,  went 
home,  and  the  sympathizing  spiritualists  were 
uot  far  behind.  > 

Things  had  come  to  this  pass  when  one  day 
Mr,  Mills,  quietly  and  without  nttracling  notice, 
asked  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  sensible  and 
least- (lightened  men  to  meet  privately,  after 
dark,  in  the  back-room  of  the  store. 

ten  they  had  assembled,  Mr,  Mills  told 
that  Harry  Norton  had  suggested  to  him  a 
possible  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  he  want- 
:o  talk  it  over  with  them;  for  though  Harry 
but  a  boy,  he  was  a  bright  one,  and  having 
suspicions  from  the  first,  he  had  been  very  sharp 
in  watching.   So  Harry  was  called  in  to  tell  his 

"You  all  know,"  he  began,  modestly,  "that 
this  was  heard  first  by  my  sister  and  me.  1 
thought  at  the  lime  that  it  was  done  by  some 
enemy  of  mine;  so  I've  been  watching  the  ones 
I  suspected,— the  Bums  boys,— and  I've  found 
liings  that  make  me  'most  sure 
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"Well,  what  have  yon  found  out,  boy?"  asked 
Mr.  Brooks,  rather  incredulously. 

"I've  noticed,"  said  Horry,  "that  thr-rr  i* 
never  but  one  of  tlie  Biirux  gang  iu  the  crowd 
at  night.    Sometimes  it'n  uue  nnd  sumctiini 
"'"Thai's  notlTing  Very"  surprising, '"'said  Mr. 
Brooks. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 
"Those  boyfl  arc  'most  everywhere,  I've  ob- 
served." 

"Whichever  one  is  there,"  said  Harry,  turn- 
ing gratefully  towards  Mr.  Jones,  "always  tries 
to  take  the  lead  in  drawing  tho  crowd  away 
from  tlie  noise.  He  always  seems  to  have  a 
reason.  Then  I've  noticed  they  are  not  at  all 
scared;  aud  they're  just  the  ones  to  run  away 
from  the  noises  if  they  didn't  know  any  tiling 
about  them.  I  saw  Tom  Martin  laugh  one  night 
when  the  people  ran." 

"I  wonder  we  never  thought  of  that  gang," 
said  Mr.  Jones. 

"I  did  think  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Mills;  "but 
on  looking  around,  I  could  always  see  one  of 
them,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  they  were 
not  all  of  them  there.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
the  youngster  had  tlie  right  clue;  but  wherein 
the  mischief  can  they  hide?" 

"1  think  they  could  easily  hide  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  trees,"  said  Harry,  "I  have  looked  at 
them  in  the  daytime,  and  they  nre  very  thick." 

"But  no  boys,  however  smart,"  said  Mr. 
Brooks,  who  didn't  seem  to  like  the  possibility 
of  such  a  commonplace  ending  to  the  mystery, 
"could  make  such  dreadful  sounds.  They're 

"So  I  thought,  and  so  I  told  Harry,"  said  Mr. 
Mills;  "but  you  must  hear  his  performance  on 
an  old  horn  beforo  you  decide  what  hoys  can't 
do;  though,  to  be  sure,  a  horn  isn't  what  you'd 
call  human.   Harry,  bring  it  out." 

Harry  produced  from  a  drawer  a  battered  tin 
horn,  and  proceeded  to  draw  from  it  somo  dole- 
ful sounds,  which  surprised  the  audience, 

"I  declnre,"  exclaimed  Mr,  Jones,  "that  ac- 
tually does  sound  like  it,  if  you  allow  for  dis- 
tance, aud  dark  woods,  and  a  frightened  crowd!'' 

"I  believe  we've  all  been  a  pack  of  fools," 
said  Mr.  Wilson,  "and  duped  by  a  gang  of  ras- 
cals; but  if  we  can  catch  them,  it  shall  be  their 
last  prank  in  this  town." 

"That's  what  Harry  and  I've  been  taBng 
about,  and  what  I  believe  we  can  do,"  said  Mr. 
Mills. 

"Well,  out  with  the  plan,"  said  Mr.  Brooks. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this?"  said  Mr.  MJHs. 
"Harry  found  that  the  sounds  came  only  from 
three  places.  We  thought  thnt  if  two  of  us 
should  quietly  take  each  of  these  directions. 


